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THE December Antiquity is a good number. 

The first two articles are ‘ Parthian 
Structures at Takht-i-Sulayman,’ by Mr. 
Donald N. Wilber, and ‘ Long-houses and 
Dragon-boats,’ by Carl Whiting Bishop. The 
latter is an account of the civilization of pre- 
Chinese China ; the former, besides its interest 
as detailed description and discussion of two 
noteworthy structures, probably of the first 
century A.D., has importance for the light it 
throws on the origin and development of the 
dome in the Syrian and Byzantine churches. 
Mr, Sidney Smith writes on ‘The City 
Nuzu’; from which we turn to remarks on 
the recently published ‘ Hertfordshire Place- 
names’ offered by Mr. O, G. S, Crawford. 
Herr Alfons Maria Schneider has a delight- 
ful paper—translated by Professor Austin— 
on ‘ The City Walls of Nicaea,’ the earliest 
existing portions of which would seem to be 
of late-Roman construction, after the earth- 
quake of 123. Mr. J. W. Brailsford brings 
a most careful and finely illustrated study 
of ‘The Bronze Age Stone Monuments of 
Dartmoor ’ to a conclusion that in the Bronze 
Age here two elements were combined, one 
derived from Brittany, the other from south- 
eastern England. An article which particu- 
larly pleased us because it raises questions of 
practical method in the past, and also sug- 
gests continuity of old ways and traditions 
with those of the present day, is Mr. Stanley 
Casson’s ‘ Modern Pottery Trade in the 
Aegean.’ In Cyprus and in Crete the potter’s 
methods and models recall the ways and de- 
signs of Bronze Age pottery. More striking 
still is the retention of old custom in distri- 
bution of the ware. This is taken round to 
the various islands in fleets of small sailing 
ships, and is still sold at the quayside. More- 
over, in some places the potters are nomadic, 
travelling both with pots for sale and with 
wet clay to make pots to order. In Crete the 
potters work under a master potter who makes 





ten pithvi—their most important product—a 
day. Several centres of production are men- 
tioned, the most interesting being Skyros, 
where the unglazed, porous bowls and mugs— 
their porousness keeps the drink in them cold 
—are decorated with ancient traditional de- 
signs in thick dead-white slip, which is 
painted on with great care. 


N English (Vol. ii., No. 9) which we re- 
ceived the other day, Mrs. Laura M. 
Ragg’s paper on ‘ What Jane Austen Read ’ 
is the most substantial literary article. If 
one were asked the question, With which 
author, prior, say, to 1850, would you most 
enjoy a discussion of contemporary books? 
one might easily put Jane Austen first. Her 
judgment, one fancies, would combine two 
qualities which rather seldom go together. 
She would show herself wittily fastidious, 
with clear and crisp expression of approval 
or disapproval, both ‘‘ up-to-date,’’ and her 
judgement would be at once unaffected and 
grounded on common sense. Not that she 
proved herself, in what we know of her 
opinions, superhumanly immune from error: 
it is a grievance against her that she did 
not care for Scott. Even more than a griev- 
ance—her slighting of him argues some little 
incapacity in herself. Perhaps if she had 
lived longer she would have changed her 
mind, This account of the books she knew is 
full and should be useful. The other three 
papers are Mr. B, Ifor Evans’s on ‘ The 
International Responsibilities of English ’— 
a curious title which seems somewhat to exag- 
gerate personification; Mr. G. M. Hort’s 
‘The Tendencies of Modern Poetry ’ in which 
‘“cosmic consciousness ’’—‘‘ the widening 
of vision by the idea of cosmic entirety ’’— 
is viewed as likely to become a factor; and 
a grim story by Mrs. Barbara Walker entitled 
‘Mud.’ The poems are by Mr. Laurence 
Binyon, Mrs. Helen Granville-Barker, Mr. 
F. L. Lucas and Mr. James Walker. 


E Winter number of the Journal of the 

Society for Army Historical Research 
contains a spirited letter about the Battle of 
the Alma by Major John Adye, R.A., who 
took part in it. (He was later General Sir 
John Adye, G.C.B., Colonel Commandant, 
Royal Artillery). The letter is edited by Mr. 
W. Y. Baldry, who identifies the officers men- 
tioned, and it is illustrated by a rough sketch 
of the field made by Major Adye. “Sir 
Colin the brave’s ’’ charge in support of the 
Light Division, nearly overwhelmed, seems to 
have exhilarated the commanding officers un- 
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commonly: ‘‘ The Duke of Cambridge was de- 
lighted and told me he never was so happy.”’ 
The battle over, 


lan would let him always wear a highland 
bonnet for the future to which Lord R. said 
‘certainly.’ ’’ The writer, having been four- 
teen hours in the saddle, slept that night on 
the field of battle: when morning broke he, 
no less than others who have described it, 
depicts the scene as one of unspeakable 
horror. His servant brought him a pretty 
little black dog, found lying by a dead 
Russian officer; they kept her in the Store 
cart, called her Alma, and hoped to bring 
her home; whether they succeeded is not told. 
The rest of the number is chiefly devoted to 
uniforms, the most important article being 
that by Mr. C. ffoulkes—‘ Notes on Early 
Military Bands.’ Four more of Fenton’s 
Crimean photographs are _ reproduced: 
ix. Officers of the Staff of Lieut.-General Sir 
G. Brown; x. Major-General Garrett and 
Officers of the 46th; xi. Officers of the 42nd 
Highlanders; xii. Officers of the 71st High- 
landers. 
HE Lancashire and Cheshire Record Soci- 
ety will shortly issue, as its ninety-second 
volume, one called ‘Cheshire in the Pipe 


Rolls, 1153-1301,’ edited, with notes, by 
Mr. R. Stewart-Brown, the text from 1237 
transcribed by Miss Mabel H. Mills. The 


volume will contain all the extant Pipe Roll 
entries down to the date (1301) of the first of 
the local accounts of the Chamberlain of the 
Chester Exchequer, under Prince Edward, 
Earl of Chester, which will be printed in an 


Appendix. 
WE have received with great pleasure from 
our correspondent Dr. O. F. Babler, a 
very attractive booklet containing his transla- 
tions into Czech of Francis Thompson’s 
‘ Hound of Heaven,’ with some other poems. 
It is good to think that, in these days of 
so much storm and confusion, English poetry 
can still speak to the minds of the much-tried 
Czech people, and that through so competent 
an interpreter as Dr. Babler. 


E centenary of the birth of Octavia Hill 

has naturally called forth grateful and 
admiring remembrance. In the Cornhill this 
is voiced by Miss Muriel Kent. Looking 
back, it is not so much what Octavia Hill 
accomplished as what she was, and the prin- 
ciples she worked out for herself that strike 
one. The article emphasizes this side of her 


life, which, if understood, stands in some con- 


| 


“* Sir Colin Campbell in | 
front of his brigade said he hoped Lord Rag- 








trast to the theories on which work such as 
hers is done to-day. It is justly remarked 
that because her work owned another source 
of inspiration than politics of any kind, “ it 
keeps the mark of originality.” Probably 
few people thinking of her remember that 
she was gifted as an artist, once thought of 
earning a livelihood by painting, and enlisted 
Ruskin’s sympathy for the idea. Yet it is 
interesting to reflect that this talent, though 
it never came to its proper fruition, may— 
even powerfully—have contributed to the 
insight, balance and creativeness which so 
markedly distinguished all she undertook and 
achieved. 


HE Christmas number of the Connoisseur 
is a particularly attractive one. It 
begins with an article translated from the 
French of M. Alfred Leroy on the portraits 
of Louis XV as achild. Seven examples are 
shown, and the first of them is the occasion of 
the article, for it is one recently discovered 
by the writer which has hitherto escaped the 
notice of all the learned. M. Leroy takes it 
to be indisputably by Rigaud, whose well- 
known portrait of the King at five years of 
age—seated on his throne, in royal robes, with 
the sceptre in his hand—certainly bears strik- 
ing resemblance in portraiture (as it does, we 
are told, in technique) to the new find. Mr. 
Charles R. Beard and Mr. Frank Davis dis- 
cuss respectively the historic pieces of silver 
and the masterpieces of furniture in the col- 
lection of Mr. William Randolph Hearst at 
St. Donat’s Castle. There follows a paper by 
Mr. Montague Summers on the First Illus- 
trated Shakespeare—to wit, the edition 
brought out in 1709 by Nicholas Rowe, a poet 
whose quality, we are told, has not been fairly 
appreciated, and an editor of Shakespeare 
not, after all, to be despised, though his 
indebtedness to Betterton has to be taken 
account of. Each play was prefaced by an 
engraving, of which the author is unknown. 
The nine examples given are pleasing in 
themselves and interesting, as Mr, Summers 
points out, in regard to the costumes. Mr. 8. 
Russell Forbes and Mr. V, W. Russell Forbes 
discuss the little marble head of Christ, prob- 
ably part of a sarcophagus and belonging to 
the fifth century, which was discovered in 
Rome nearly fifty years ago and has recently 
been brought to England, It is of the portrait 
type following the tradition which has pre 
vailed to the present day, and may be 
reckoned the sixth or seventh oldest effigy of 
Christ known to exist. The writers go on to 
compare it with the other early portraits. 
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Literary and Historical | 
Notes. 
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TWO NOTES ON THE BIOGRAPHY 
OF EDMUND BURKE. 


I, 


HE Rev. William Hunt in his article 
‘Edmund Burke’ in ‘ The Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ asserts that in June, 
1769, the statesman “was one of the pro- 
prietors of the East India Company, though 
in a letter written in 1772 he denied that he 
had ever had ‘ any concern in the funds of 
that company ’.’’ His statement is drawn 
pretty obviously from a work cited frequently 
in this account, C. W, Dilke’s ‘ Papers of a 
Critic,’ London, 1875, vol. ii. p. 338, which 
offers a shrewd though prejudiced examen of 
Burke’s finances and rumoured speculation in 
East India stock. More explicitly, Dilke 
speaks of 
a meeting at the East India House, on the Ist 
of June, 1768 at which a letter was read, signed 
by Lord Verney, Mr. E. Burke, and seven other 
proprietors, “requesting, &c., that the 
directors, &c., would explain the causes of the 
prevailing rumours relating to affairs in 
India.” 

Probably upon the same authority ‘ The 
Cambridge Shorter History of India,’ p. 565, 
afirms that Edmund Burke ‘‘ gambled in 
the stock’? of this Company. In view 
of Burke’s disclaimer in 1772 in a 
letter labelled ‘‘ to a Prussian Gentleman ”’ 
that ‘“‘I have never had any concern in the 
funds of the East India Company, nor have 
taken any part whatsoever in its affairs, 
except when they came before me in the 
course of parliamentary proceedings’’ (‘Burke 
Correspondence,’ ed. Fitzwilliam and Bourke, 
i. 400), this statement by Burke’s biographers 
has long remained as a blemish upon the con- 
sistency if not the integrity of the great 
statesman. Last year upon investigating at 
the India Office the ‘ Court Book : April, 1769- 
April, 1770,’ which contains the minutes of 
the Directors’ meetings through that year, I 
found no entry such as that alleged by Dilke, 
but instead a letter from nine proprietors 
(ie., holders of £500 capital stock) dated 
“London, 30th May, 1769,’”’ and requesting 
that in view of ‘‘ the Intelligence that has 
occasioned so much Alarm to the Proprietors 





of East India Stock’’ they should be no 
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longer kept in ignorance of the true facts 
about the insurrection in the Carnatic. The 
first two signatories to this petition are 
‘Verney’? and ‘ William Burke ’’—the 
former being the wealthy peer through whose 
interest Edmund Burke obtained his first seat 
in Parliament in 1765, and the latter being 
the statesman’s intimate friend and probable 
kinsman. These same signatures are found 
affixed to later petitions, on June 21 and July 
6, 1769, but nowhere in this volume, or in 
any other containing lists of East India 
Proprietors, does the name of Edmund Burke 
occur. It seems only fair, therefore, that the 
assumption of his direct interest in ‘‘ the 
Funds ’’ and the immediate bias which such 
possession would have given to his champion- 
ship in Parliament of “‘ our dear-bought East 
India Committees ’’ (cf. Sichel’s ‘ Sheridan,’ 
London, 1909, ii. 41), should now be removed. 

On the other hand, contemporary rumour 
cited by Dilke and others from Horace Wal- 
pole, John Nicholls, and the Grenville corre- 
spondence persists in linking ‘‘ the Burkes ”’ 
and sometimes Edmund by name, with the 
speculative disaster which in June, 1769, sent 
India stocks down 60 per cent. ; and certainly 
in that month the statesman applied to David 
Garrick for a loan of £1,000 to meet an unex- 
plained emergency (Garrick ‘ Correspon- 
dence,’ ed. Boaden, i. 353). It is quite 
probable that the solution of this paradox 
lies in the existence of ‘‘ a common purse ”’ 
between Edmund and William Burke, as 
stated by the Burkes’ good friend, the blue- 
stocking Mrs. Vesey ; see her letter of May 28, 
1777, in Reginald Blount, ‘ Mrs. Montagu, 
Queen of the Blues,’ ii. 23. With his vague 
and unpractical ideas about money, and his 
aversion to gaming and other speculative 
pursuits, about which there is much evidence, 
Edmund Burke may thus have benefited 
indirectly by the ventures of his kinsman— 
but in regard to ownership of East India 
stock I believe there is no reason to impeach 
the sincerity of his denial. 


II. 


Attention may be called to still another 
aspect of Burke’s affairs. Dr. Napier in his 
lecture on Edmund Burke, printed in Dublin 
in 1865, pp. 59-60, mentioned a few details 
on the evidence of Mr, Dupré—who purchased 
the estate at Beaconsfield from Burke’s widow 
—concerning a litigation in which the states- 
man was involved when he first came into 
possession of that estate. Unless | am mis- 
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taken, no one has previously come upon the 
original documents in this case, which I dis- 
cover are to be found under the heading of 
‘Lock vs. Lloyd’ among the Chancery 
records, beginning with a Bill of July 8, 1768, 
and continuing over the next ten years. They 
indicate that Burke had contracted for the 
purchase of this handsome estate in April, 
1768, but that the death of its impoverished 
owner, William Lloyd, on June 12 following, 
and the consequent feud which broke out be- 
tween the executors and the guardians of his 
two minor sons, involved Burke in rather 
unpleasant charges of ‘‘ collusion ’’ (about 
which he seems to have known little, as wit- 
nessed by his answer in Chancery Proceedings, 
Nov. 7, 1768). When in February, 1769, a 
temporary settlement of the case was reached, 
he was confronted with the necessity of 
raising an immediate and unexpected sum of 
£6,000 in cash to discharge certain mortgages 
upon the property at Beaconsfield, in order 
to liquidate the estate. In view of the fact 
that Beaconsfield was also to be the common 
home of Edmund and William Burke— 
although the latter had no permanent ties or 
family—it seems quite probable that William 
Burke at this time offered to supply this sum 
as his part of the expensive purchase, and 
probably unknown to Edmund he borrowed 
the money from Lord Verney. Such a sup- 
position will account for the fact that in 1783, 
while William Burke was far away in India, 
Verney filed a Chancery bill against Edmund 
Burke in a vain attempt to collect a debt of 
£6,000 which William Burke, ‘‘ on or shortly 
before the year 1769,’’ had borrowed, as he 
alleged, on Edmund’s behalf, ‘‘ for the pur- 
pose of paying money due’”’ on the mortgage 
of Beaconsfield. Dilke, op. cit., ii., pp. 
367-8, transcribed this bill in full, and also 
Edmund Burke’s vague and rather disin- 
genuous answer of Nov. 26, 1783, denying 
that he had ever borrowed such a sum from 
Verney, but admitting that in the discharge 
of his purchase he had needed £6,000 and 
taken it by ‘‘ the voluntary offer of another 
friend ’’ whom he does not name. Eventu- 
ally, as the Verney papers at Claydon show, 
Lord Verney turned his efforts to collecting 
money from William Burke in India, but ap- 
parently without result. Again I think we 
may charge the statesman with vague and 
unbusinesslike methods, and a good deal of 
laxity in his private affairs, without a real 
indictment of his honesty. 
Dixon WECcTER. 
University of Colorado, Boulder, U.S.A. 
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WILLIAM DE HARCOURT OF 
STANTON-UNDER-BARDON CO. 
LEICESTER, C. 1124, 


WHo was William de Harcourt, of Stanton- 

under-Bardon, in Leicestershire c. 1124, 
and of whom was he the son? The elucidation 
of this enigma is of paramount importance 
in the history and genealogy of the Harcourt 
family in England, as this particular member 
was the lineal ancestor of all the Harcourts 
on this side of the English channel, at least of 
all those who claim to belong to the main 
stem. Moreover, he provides the principal 
connecting link between the Anglo-Norman 
and Franco-Norman branches of the family 
in existence at the present day. I have now 
been investigating the history and genealogy 
of the Harcourt family for nearly twenty 
years, during the course of which I have 
accumulated a great deal of data, all on 
second-hand authority, however, derived from 
various printed sources of information, prin- 
cipally Transactions of Literary, Historical 
and Archaeological Societies and numerous 
works of reference, the bibliography of the 
family being very extensive. 

One of the first matters which I investi- 
gated was the identity of the particular 
member of the family mentioned in the query 
above, who was the first of the Harcourts to be 
lord of the manor of Stanton-under-Bardon. 
The results of this investigateon I will now 
set out, although, as will be perceived, they 
are very inconclusive, for I am not much 
nearer to the consummation of my enquiry 
than when I first started it, I fear. 

William (or Guillaume) de Harcourt, to 
whom is attributed the ownership of the 
feudal fief in question, and who is accordingly 
put forward as the lineal ancestor of the 
English Harcourts, is first named as such by 
de la Roque in his great work, the ‘ Maison 
de Harcourt ’ (to give the title in brief). He 
has been followed by all subsequent pedigree 
compilers and genealogists on this side of the 
English Channel down to ‘“‘ Burke’’ and 
others at the present day, including even 
Joseph Edmondson, Mowbray Herald Extra- 
ordinary, in Vol. i. of ‘The Harcourt 
Papers.’ The man to whom they assign this 
honour is the Norman Baron of the name who 
is given in the genealogies correctly as being 
the eldest son of Robert (I) de Harcourt who 
was present at the Battle of Hastings in the 
capacity of aide-de-camp to Duke William 
and built the first Castle of Harcourt 
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Normandy in the year 1100. This William 
(or Guillaume) de Harcourt was one of the 
rincipal supporters of Henry I in his con- 
Pict with Duke Robert, on whose behalf he 
was one of the principal commanders at the 
victory gained over Waleran de Beaumont, 
Comte de Meulan, at Bourgthéroude (or 
Rougemontier) near Rouen, 25 March, 1123. 
His name is mentioned by Ordericus Vitalis 
as being one of the Norman Barons who re- 
mained loyal to Henry in this crisis; Ralph 
of Bayeux, Earl of Chester, who had pre- 
viously been appointed Governor of Evreux, 
sought his assistance in a letter referring to 
him as his amicus. At the conclusion of hos- 
tilities in Normandy, when Duke Robert was 
vanquished, the said William came to 
England in the entourage of Henry I and 
for his military services had bestowed upon 
him a large estate in Dorsetshire, as recorded 
on the Pipe Roll of 1130. His name appears 
therein (as William de Heroldicuria) in 

ard to the remission of Dane-geld on lands 
held in this county which amounted to 
3s. 8d., in regard to which Mr. W. J. 
Andrew (a former editor of the Pipe Roll 
Society and an authority on the history of 


} the Anglo-Norman Period) remarks in his 


correspondence with the present writer, 

from the fact that this figure was almost as 
much as the third person in the Kingdom 
(Robert Fitzroy Earl of Gloucester, natural 
son of the King) had remitted to him for Dane 
Gelt, namely 35/3, proves this William de Har- 
court to have belonged to a favoured and 
important few whom the King delighted to 
honour. 

In fact this member of the Harcourt family 
was at this particular period the most impor- 
tant member thereof whether in Normandy 
orin England. It is accordingly on the face 
of it excusable to presume that he was, in 
addition to the Dorsetshire lands, lord of the 
Manor of Stanton-under-Bardon in Leicester- 
shire as well. 

However, when we proceed to further 
details derived from the scanty data avail- 
able we are led to a totally different conclu- 
sion in the matter of the ownership of the 
leicestershire estate. Unfortunately for 
those who hold the view that this Norman 
Baron was lord of that property, he had no 
son of the name of Ivo, and it is to an Ivo 
that it is supposed Stanton descended on his 
decease. According to Dom le Noir ‘ Preuves 
Généalogiques et Histoire de la Maisén de 
Harcourt,’ the name of William’s second son 
was Nicholas—who, according to the custom 
Prevailing at that period, should have 





inherited his English estates, the Norman 
fiefs being inherited by the eldest son, Robert, 
who is the lineal ancestor of the present Duc 
and Marquis d’Harcourt in France, as is 
proved by Dom le Noir aforesaid. I am 
forced, therefore, to conclude that it is 
another William de Harcourt who was the 
first holder of the lands at Stanton-under- 
Bardon. He may have been a first cousin of 
the Norman Baron of the same name, whom 
he probably accompanied to England together 
with several others of his Harcourt relations 
of Normandy. There is considerable diffi- 
culty at this period in assigning doings and 
possessions to the rightful owner owing to 
the confusion created by so many members of 
the family bearing the same baptismal names 
on both sides of the English Channel, 

This other William de Harcourt, according 
to Wedgwood, ‘ Harcourt of Ellenhall ’ 
(William Salt Society) had a son of the same 
name who succeeded to the Leicestershire 
estate, which he made over in 1148 to the 
Abbot and Abbey of Garendon in the same 
county, with the consent of his mother 
Agnes, and according to Nichol’s ‘ History of 
Leicestershire’ (vol. iii., p. 815) in the 
Chartulary of Garendon Abbey (in the pos- 
session of the Earl of Lansdowne) Ivo de 
Harcourt in a deed confirms the gift by his 
brother William (II). Presuming from this 
evidence that the first holder of the Stanton- 
under-Bardon estate was a cousin of the man 
of the same name, who was the head of the 
House of Harcourt in Normany, I will give 
brief particulars, derived from various pub- 
lished sources, of the first three generations 
of this branch of the family domiciled in 
England. 

William (1) de Harcourt. 

Lord of the Manors of Stanton-under- 
Bardon and Bosworth in the County of 
Leicester. The first-named of these he prob- 
ably received direct from the Crown, and to 
the latter he probably succeeded on the death 
of his presumed brother Anchetil. He was 
presumably born in Normandy, though of 
whom he was the son is not known. He 
married Agnes, daughter of —— (who sur- 
vived him and died in 1153), by whom he had 
four sons and two daughters, as under, and 
died, it is said, sometime between 1141 and 
1148, 

1. Ivo as below. 

2. William (II) who succeeded to the 
Stanton-under-Bardon estate and died (pre- 
sumably unmarried and without issue) in 


1163. 
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3. Richard. Of Baxterley, Co. Warwick, 


of the Ellenhall estate in Co, Stafford, and 


which he held for knight’s service of the | had issue two sons and one daughter. 


Earl of Warwick and died (probably with- | 


out issue) in 1166. 

4. Simon. Of Shenton and Norton, Co. 
Leicester, who married Adeliza (or Alice), 
daughter and co-heiress of Osbert de Arden 
of Kingsbury, Co. Warwick, by whom he 
acquired half of the Manor of Kingsbury and 
some other lands in the same country. He 
was still living in 1170, but died without 
issue. 

5. Beatrice. She married Robert de Basset 
of Rushton, Northants. 

6. Peretta. She married John, Seigneur de 
Hellenvillea, of Normandy. 


Ivo de Harcourt, 


Lord of the Manor of Bosworth, Co, Lei- 
cester. Born circa 1125; succeeded his father 
in the Bosworth estate, being presumed to 
have been the eldest son. He was also at one 
time tenant of the Manors of Shilton and 
Wolvey, Co. Warwick, which he held for 
knight’s service of the Earl of Warwick. His 
name is mentioned in the Pipe Rolls of 
Henry II for 1164-5 and 1166 concerning 
several matters connected with his Leicester- 
shire estate, particulars of which are sup- 
plied by G. F, Farnham in his ‘ Harcourt 
Family’ (of Bosworth), in the Transactions 
of the Leicestershire Archaeological Society 
(Vol. xv., 1927-8), as well as by other authori- 
ties—in relation to various matters—in 
‘ Historical Manuscripts’; Thomas Cox’s 
‘Magna Britannia et Hibernia,’ Vol. v. 
(Warwickshire), the ‘ Harcourt Papers,’ 
etc. I have not been able to discover the name 
of his spouse. He died circa 1180 leaving a 
son and heir as under: 

Sir Robert de Harcourt. 

Lord of the Manors of Stanton Harcourt, 
Co, Oxford, and Bosworth, Co. Leicester, to 
the latter of which he succeeded as being the 
eldest son, on the decease of his father. Born 
circa 1145. He was High Sheriff of Warwick- 
shire in 1199 and of Leicestershire in 1201-2. 
He married in 1166 Isabel, daughter and 
heiress of Richard de Camville, by whom he 
came into possession of Stanton (since called 
Stanton-Harcourt), in the County of Oxford, 
which has remained in the lineage ever since, 
and by whom he had four sons and one 
daughter as under, and died in 1202. 

1. (Sir) William. Succeeded to the Manors 
in Oxfordshire and Leicestershire (as above). 
Born in 1175; married Alice, daughter of 
Thomas Noel, by whom he acquired possession 





2. Oliver. He married Matilda, daughter 
of Robert (III) de Marmion of Tamworth 
Castle, Co. Warwick, and had issue, 

3. John. Of Rothley, Co, Leicester. 

4. Robert. Of Lapworth, Co. Warwick. 

5. Alice. She married Waleran de Neu- 
burgh, Earl of Warwick. 

From hence the pedigree of this branch of 
the family appears to be plain sailing. 

Wit1am Harcourt Barn. 

Collingwood Villa, Devonport. 


‘“(\NLOCKY ”: A HAMPSHIRE WORD, 

—‘‘Onlocky ”’? is not to be found in 
Wright’s ‘ Dialect Dictionary,’ and perhaps 
by now it has perished from the lips of men 
and women. Fifty years ago the writer fre- 
quently heard it, always in the same context. 
The speaker was a middle-aged Hampshire 
woman who had never gone far from her 
village home; when the butcher called he and 
she always had a great laugh together, and 
she, when asked what was the cause of the 
merriment, would answer that Mr. was 
‘“such an onlocky man.’’ Why was Mr. — 
unlucky? was the question then put to her; 
but she evaded it or did not seem to under- 
stand it. 

The truth is that ‘‘ onlocky’’ was not 
‘unlucky ’’; but its real meaning remained 
hidden (to the writer at least) for many 
years, But ‘lock’? is Hampshire for 
‘* entice,’ as the ‘ N.E.D.’ quoting Kingsley 
records; and locken is the German. “ On- 
locky ’? therefore meant ‘‘ enticing”; Mr. 
, the butcher, locked his collocutor on and 
made her laugh; he was thus an onlocky man. 
Mr. the butcher came from Basingstoke; 
his collocutor was from one of the Candovers; 
and the scene of their laughter was about 
halfway between the two places, in the late 
‘eighties and early ‘nineties of the last 











century. C. W. Bropriss. 
HOMSON’S ‘CASTLE OF INDOL- 
ENCE’: AN ALTERNATIVE 


STANZA.—In composing Stanza 43 of Book 
II of ‘The Castle of Indolence,’ Thomson 
seems to have had difficulties. The fifth line 
of the stanza as published, ‘‘ Whereof I 
mention made not long ago,’’ Robertson 
characterised as ‘‘ the weakest line in the 
poem—‘ bordering, indeed, on the ludi- 
crous.’ ”’ 
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card in the copy of the 1730 quarto ‘ Seasons ’ 
iven by the Karl of Buchan to Edinburgh 
Da iversity in 1808 is an alternative stanza 
in the author’s own hand. Mr. F. C. 
Nicholson, Librarian of the University, has 
given me permission to print the lines. 

The Demon of Indolence is caught in a 
net by the Knight of Arts and Industry : 

As when, in vengeance of his pilfer’d cheese, 
An Angry Cambrian has ensnar’d a Rat: 
With rising Morn, th’ astonished Felon sees 
His oes around, man, woman, dog, and 

cat: 
He in his wiry Prison first lies squat; 
Till, rous’d, he gnaws it with fell Fury keen; 
But what, lewd Wretch, avails thy Rage? 
Ah! what? 
Thou in the Toils of Fate art caught, I ween. 
Happy for thee! had Cheese and Luxury ne’er 
been. 
Joun Epwin WELLS. 
Connecticut College, New London, Connecti- 
cut, U.S.A. 


HORACE WALPOLE: ST. PETER’S 
CHURCH, BEXHILL.—It may be 
worth a permanent note in ‘ N. and Q.’ that 
the engraved portraits of Henry III and 
Queen Eleanor which ‘‘ Taken from an 
ancient window in the Church of Bexhill in 
Sussex,’’ form the frontispiece in Vol. i. of 
Horace Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes of Painting in 
England,’ are, happily, well recorded again. 
This is in the ‘ Short Guide ’ to the Church, 
in which it is set out that the will of Mr. 
G. G. M. G. Cullum brought the window back 
to its proper place. It is stated that the win- 
dow was bought by the testator’s grandfather 


at the Walpole sale. W. H. Quarret. 


‘TNEDITED POEMS OF DANIEL.’—In 
the ‘ Supplement ’ (1902) to the ‘ Cata- 
logue of Printed Books’ in the British 
Museum there is included under the name of 
Samuel Daniel an article with the above title 
contributed by Sir John Simeon to ‘ Miscel- 
lanies of the Philobiblion Society’ (1855- 
1856), vol, ii. The two poems ascribed to 
Daniel are ‘The Bodie’ (‘‘ Sitting, and 
readie to be drawne?’’) and ‘The Minde’ 
(‘‘ Painter! Y’ave come, but may be gone ’’). 
I call attention to the article with the hope 
that the editor of the British Museum’s new 
‘General Catalogue ’ will note that the attri- 
bution of the poems to Daniel is erroneous. 
The poems attributed to Daniel were 
written by Ben Jonson and were first pub- 
lished in ‘ Under-woods ’ in the Folio edition 
of his ‘ Workes ’ (1640), vol. ii (L14"-Mm1"). 
They form sections 3 and 4 of Jonson’s elegy 


entitled ‘Eupheme; or, The Faire Fame . 











Left to Posteritie,’ reprinted in ‘ The Poems 
of Ben Jonson,’ ed. Newdigate (1936), pp. 
205-208. ‘Eupheme’ was written in 
memory of Lady Venetia Digby, who died in 
1633 (Herford and Simpson, i. 110). 

I am engaged in preparing a complete 
edition of Samuel Daniel, Elizabethan poet 
and historian, with collations of all the early 
texts, and I should be grateful to your readers 
for any unusual bibliographic or biographic 


information. Epwin NuUNGEZER 


The Folger Library, Washington, D.C. 


“HE CASUAL CLUB.—Though I have 
been a subscriber to ‘ Notes and Queries ’ 
for many years and a member of the Casual 
Club for thirty-one years, I do not remember 
seeing any reference to this literary club in 
‘N. and Q.’ It is probable, however, that 
some other members of the Club contribute to 
“N. and Q.’ seeing that they are almost 
certain to be interested in its subject-matter. 
The Club was founded in 1866, and many 
distinguished men have been, or are, mem- 
bers, e.g., Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, 
M.D., F.R.S.; J. H. Balfour Brown, k.c.; Sir 
Bryan Donkin, F.R.c.p.; Sir George H. 
Savage, m.D.; Charles A. Mercer, M.D., 
F.R.c.P.; G. W. Stevens; Sir Ernest Graham- 
Little, mM.p., F.R.c.P.; C. W. Kimmins, 
p.sc.; J. W. Gordon, k.c.; Sir Henry 
Dickens, k.c.; Sir John Cockburn; the Rev. 
H. R. Haweis; Sir Morell Mackenzie; Sir 
James Crichton Brown; Sir Ray Lankester, 
F.R.s.; Sir Leslie Vigers, and others. 

Herbert R. Allport was honorary secretary 
for thirty-one years until his death in 1923. 
His prodigious memory, sense of humour and 
literary gift were always a delight. 

The Club meets on Tuesday evenings during 
the winter from 8.0 p.m. to 10.0 p.m. A 
paper is read from 8.30 p.m. to 9.0 p.m. or 
9.10 p.m., after which there is a general dis- 
cussion on the subject, which may be anything 
under the sun. 

Fifteen hundred and twenty-five papers 
have been read on a great variety of subjects, 
as may be seen from the following: Local 
Anaesthesia (with demonstrations!) ; Geogra- 
phical knowledge; Modern Superstition; 
Clive ; Climbing ; The Boer War; Misnomers ; 
German Thought; The Bacon-Shakespeare 
Controversy; Giordano Bruno; The Great 
Montrose; Popular Fallacies; The Micro- 
scope; Disraeli; The Radical Defect in 


Woman; Gout by a Goutist; Use of the Use- 
less; The Devil; Body Snatching, a Lost Art. 


A. 8. E. AckerRMANN. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


(APTAIN FINCH, 1778.—In a letter from 

' Sir Beaumont Hotham to the Duke of 
Portland, dated Oct. 5, 1778, reference is 
made to the capture of La Modeste by the 
sloop Porcupine, which was brought into 
Plymouth on Sept. 29, 1778. Hotham 
writes : 

Ld. Winchilsea’s Brother, Capt. Finch, is 
made as a man, and ruined as a Seaman, by 
having taken the richest East Indiaman that 
perhaps ever came to France. She was pierced 
for 36 guns; but having no idea of a war, all 
her guns were in the hold, and she was obliged 
to strike instantly to a miserable sloop without 
making the least resistance, having no idea of 
her being an enemy when she was hailed. As 
this sloop belonged to no fleet, and was under 
no Admiral’s orders, the whole capture is her 
own. She is worth above £300,000 on the most 
moderate computation. What a Lottery life is. 

Who is this Capt. Finch? Captain the 
Hon, William Clement Finch commanded the 
Camel in October, 1777, and is presumably 
the same man, but neither the peerages nor 
T’Anson’s ‘ History of the Finch Family ’ 
(1933) mention such a person. The then 
Lord Winchilsea (George the 9th Earl; succ. 
1766) is given four sisters but no brothers 
by I’ Anson. 

Also it is worth noting that Hotham’s 
** miserable sloop ’’ carried 26 guns, and in 
a letter from Jamaica dated 18 April, 1778, 
Sir Peter Parker wrote, ‘‘ we have not one 
sloop that sails tolerably except the Porcu- 
pine.”’ La Modeste was covered by English 
underwriters up to £150,000. 

&. $b. Eh. 


“(LD FAMILIAR FACES.” — A public 

personage who exhibits some physical 
peculiarity, or who affects some eccentricity 
of dress, is much esteemed by the caricaturist. 
In consequence his personal appearance be- 
comes familiar to the man-in-the-street. A 
prominent nose, an empty sleeve, an orchid 


or a pipe of unusual magnitude are fre- | 


quently sufficient labels to portraits, obviat- 
ing the need for any inscription. It would 


be of interest to consider which historic per- : 


sonages are best known to the public, and 
why. 

Among Kings of England, probably Henry 
VIII holds an unique position. Charles I 


and Charles II are fairly easily recognisable, 
the last owing something to the fact that his 
personal appearance is 
goers, 


Possibly, George IV (as Prince 


| Regent) is best known of later Kings— 





| 


excluding Victoria and subsequent monarchs, 
Napoleon and the Duke of Wellington are 
familiar, and Nelson in a lesser degree, Drake 
has recently come to the fore, by reason of 
a fine advertisement poster-portrait. The 
features of politicians of past centuries are 


little known. Among divines, Charles 
Wesley may take first place. Of poets, of 
course, Shakespeare is easily first. Classical 


authors are little known—Charles Dickens 
may be more easily recognisable than some. 
Great artists would seldom be recognized in 
portraiture. There are doubtless other 
examples of past celebrities whose features are 
familiar to the public. P. D. M. 


PEECHES AND PLAYS AT WELLS 

CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, 1706-1730, — 

In the Calendar of the MSS. of the Dean and 

Chapter of Wells Cathedral, appear sundry 

payments to thie boys of the Cathedral School, 
as follows (among other similar ones), 

lls. to the boys who spoke on the victor’s day 
{March 14, 1706]. 

10s. to the boys who spoke on this victor’s 
days (sic) [April 3, 1707]. 

£1 to the schoolboys at their play, Julius 
Caesar [Oct. 27, 1708). 

lls, to the 11 boys who spoke on the victor’s 
day [1710]. 

£1 1s. 6d. to the schoolboys at the 
Oedipus [1711]. 

14s. to the boys speaking this, the victor’s 
day [March 21, 1711}. 

£1 1s. 6d. to the schoolboys at their play, 
Phaedra and Hippolytus [Sept. 1, 1712]. 

£1 1s. to the scholars at the Lent Exercises 
[1730]. 

(a) What is the explanation of the “ vic- 
tor’s day ”’ ? 

(b) Can the plays, ‘ Oedipus’ and ‘Phaedra 
and Hippolytus,’ be identified? W. W. 
Greg’s ‘ List of English Plays printed before 
1700’ mentions translations of ten tragedies 
of Seneca, printed in the sixteenth century, 
among them ‘ Oedipus’ and ‘ Hippolytus.’ 


A. T. Wicks. 


Monkton Combe School, nr. Bath. 


E ALAVA: GRATTAN: NEUFELD: 
MACHNOW: DATES OF DEATH 
WANTED.—I should be glad to know the 
precise dates of the deaths of four extremely 
diverse persons. 
1, General Count Miguel Ricardo de Alava 
had the remarkable and probably unique re- 


play, 


. cord of having been present at Trafalgar and 


familiar to play- , 





Waterloo as well as serving in the Peninsular 
War. At Trafalgar he fought against us in 
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the Prinoipe de Asturias; in the Peninsula 
and at Waterloo he served on Wellington’s 
staff. He died in 1843—the exact date I have 
never been able to discover, 





2, William Grattan, Lieutenant in the 88th | 


Regiment, author of ‘ Adventures of the Con- 
naught Rangers ’ (1847) was living in 1853. 

3. Charles Neufeld, author of ‘In _ the 
Khalifa’s Clutches; or My ‘Twelve Years’ 
Captivity in Chains in Omdurman’ (1899), 
would be an octogenarian if still surviving. 
This is hardly to be expected after the suf- 
ferings he endured. 

4, Feodor Machnow, the Russian Giant, 
stated, when exhibited in London and Paris 
in 1905, to be 9 ft, 84 ins, high (but probably 
a foot or so shorter) is reported to have died 
some time during the Great War. 


(Tue Rev.) N, Kynaston GAskELL. 


NSCRIPTION ON COFFIN LID.—During 
recent excavations in Lincoln a_ coffin 
(lead covered) was turned up, the lid of which 
bore the following inscription in relief letter- 
ing, stamped through from the back of the 
lead : 
George 
Barnes 
Late of 
Boston in 
the County 
of Lincoln 
Esquire 
. TH. R. 
Obd 8 Dec 
1778 


All our efforts to trace the meaning of 
“7. TH. R.” have failed, and if through the 
medium of your paper this point could be 
cleared up, I should be greatly obliged. 


Francis J. Cooper, 
Central Office: Public Library, Free School 


Lane, Lincoln. 


GALANTHUS BYZANTINUS. — I saw 

an advertisement of a bulb under the 
name Galanthus Byzantinus giving a flower 
in late winter. Can a botanist or amateur 
say if the name was assigned to the bulb 
by chance, or with any reference to Byzantine 


flora ? D. C. 


AN ANECDOTE OF VOLTAIRE.—Among 

the many anecdotes concerning Voltaire 
and his famous witticisms, I have heard the 
following: Meeting one day in the street a 
religious procession, preceded by a crucifix, 
he took off his hat, bowing in a gesture of deep 





devotion before the image of Our Lord. 
Somebody having expressed his surprise at 
such a gesture on the part of a person known 
for his philosophy of a free-thinker and for 
not being a very convinced Christian, Vol- 
taire replied: ‘‘ Nous nous saluons & 
l’occasion dans la rue, mais nous ne nous 
parlons pas’’ (We greet each other when 
occasionally meeting in the street, but we are 
not on speaking terms), 

Is this story an authentic one, and by whom 
is it reported ? 


D. C. 


MEDLEY: AUTHORSHIP OF THREE 
 WORKS.—In the course of a special 
study of the novels written by Frank E. 
Smedley, who also wrote under the pseudo- 
nym ‘ Frank Fairlegh,’’ I came across the 
interesting fact that there are included in 
the American edition of his works three titles 
never published by Smedley in England: 
‘Lorimer Littlegood,’ ‘The Fortunes and 
Misfortunes of Harry Racket Scapegrace ’ 
and ‘Tom Racquet and his Three Maiden 
Aunts.’ Since ‘ Lorimer Littlegood’ was 
published in Sharpe’s London Magazine by 
Alfred W, Cole and is attributed to Mr. Cole 
in all English references and catalogues, it 
is possible that neither of the other two books 
was written by Smedley. Can one of your 
readers confirm Smedley’s authorship or per- 
haps disclose the identity of the real author 
or authors? 

CLAIRE GLASSBURG. 

English Department, Columbia University, 

New York. 
PAcosta : D’ERHO.—I wonder if any 

of your readers could tell me any definite 
source from which .I could draw information 
about Juliane d’ Acosta (c. 1658-c. 1735), who 
lived and worked at the Grand Moghul’s 
court at Delhi? I have the information in 
‘ Damen-Conversazions-Lexiken,’ published in 
Leipzig, 1834. I would particularly ask 
whether any of your readers know whence that 
information was taken. 

Similarly about Alfarez Dofia Catalina 
d’Erho, born c. 1560, last heard of late in 
that century, who lived a life of piracy. 


R. J. Kinnetrr. 


BNDERBY AND SONS, WHALERS, 

1776-1852.—I have been searching for 
some time for the records of the firm of 
Enderby and Sons. This business house was 
actively concerned in the whaling industry 
to the South Seas from 1776 to 1852. 
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I should be very grateful for any informa- 
tion concerning the Enderbys or any similar 
firm. 

HELEN JEAN CHAMPION. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


'‘OUNTY OF SOUTHAMPTON: CREST. | 


—Wanted for needlework 
correct tinctures of the crest 
County of Southampton, 


(Miss) L. E, O’Hanton or Orror. 
The Holt, Hook, Hants. 


OECKNER.—Is this surname of Conti- 
nental origin, or is it a variation of a 
Scottish name ? L. E O’'H 


ILLIS.—One Justice Willis married in 

1758, at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
Ann Tulloch. I shall be glad to have parti- 
culars of the date and place of his death and 
of any issue of the marriage. 


J. B. Wuirmore. 


\ ILKIE MSS.: ANDREW GEDDES. — 
For purposes of research, connected with 
a book, which I am writing upon Andrew 
Geddes, A.R.A., I] am anxious to trace the 
present whereabouts of the Journals, the un- 
finished Memoir, and the Memoranda of 
Tours Abroad of Sir David Wilkie, R.A., 
one of whose closest friends Geddes was. They 
were used by Allan Cunningham for ‘ The 
Life of Sir David Wilkie’ (John Murray, 
1843), but they were not given there in their 
complete form. As far- as I have been able 
to discover, they probably remained with the 
manuscripts of Cunningham’s book. 

I should also be pleased to hear of other 
unpublished material referring to Geddes, 
and of pictures or drawings by him. 

Witiram Martin. 


DDISON AS A CHRISTIAN NAME.— 
—The surname Addison occurs as a 
Christian name in several north of England 
families. Can any reader explain how it 
came so to be, and give examples? 
> a fe 


APIS CALAMINARIS.—What is this? It 
appears to be found in the Mendips and 
to be mined for. 


the 
the 


map, 
used for 


IGNORAMUS. 
aaa OF GREEK QUOTATION WANTED. 
‘ —Can any reader give the source of this 
quotation “ undeis axd@apros eicirw" I think 
I have the words correct—the meaning 
being “let no unclean person enter.” 


W. A. P. Wappineron. 





Replies. 


M.I. VARIANTS OF “‘ DIED ’”’ 
(clxxv. 245, 283, 305, 318, 339, 353, 393, 409). 


THE following go up to the time of the 
Reformation : 

‘‘ His soul to God went streyght’’ (St. 
Michael’s, Crooked Lane, 1368). 

‘* Left this life ’’ (¢bid., 1383). 

‘* Passyd out... ’’ (Newport, Essex, 1400), 

‘* Passyd to God”’ (St. Antholin’s, London, 
1400). 

‘Toke my passage fro this wrechyd lyf” 
(St. Foster’s, dioc. Lond., ? 1405). 

“Past this present lyff’’ (St. Peter’s at 
St. Albans, 1406). 

‘* Took my iorney hense to Heuen ”’ (Snod- 
land, dioc. Roch., 1407), 

‘* Cityd to appere I not where ”’ (sic, Mal- 
don, c. 1415). 

‘“* Am tak fro hens . . . but to what passage 
tel you I ne can ”’ (ibid., e. 1415): 

‘*My sowl partyd from the body” (St. 
Peter’s at St, Albans, 1420), 

‘*Grimme death . . . did them of breath 
deprive ’’ (the ‘‘ two Ranulph Babthorps, both 
the sonne and father . . . To Henry sixth 
the Father Squire, the sonne he Sewer was,” 
St. Peter’s at St. Albans, 1455). 

‘Out of this present world did I discese ” 
(St. Nicholas Acons, 1463). 

‘“Deth did him embrase ’’ 


——. 


(Aldenham, 


1471). 
‘‘Passyd [giving name] to God Almightie” 
(Little St, Bartholomew’s, London, 1473; 


style reserved in the period for the Master 
and _ brethren). 

“*Passyd fro 
Chapel, 1477). 

** Gon to God ”’ (Hadley, c. 1500). 

‘* Her sowl did surrender ’’ (Thistleworth, 
1500). 

‘* Departyd her liff ’’ (St. Michael’s, Corn- 
hill, 1507). 

‘“To heuyn went ’’ (St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, 1510). 

‘* Passed this transitory lyff’’ (Islington, 
1510). 

‘Out of this transitorye liff is past and 
gonn’”’ (Edward, Ann (née Spelman), and 
Harry Mackwilliham, Stanbridge, n.d.). 

‘* Departed fro hence . . . withoutyn nay " 
(St. Antholin’s, 1511). 

‘** Decessyd withoutyn nay ”’ 
n.d.), 


this world’? (Mercers’ 


(Aldenham, 
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(Romford, 1511). 

“To God he took hys way ”’ (Saffron Wal- 
den, 1511), 

“Come out of the west ’’ (St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, 1523). 

“Whos body died’? (St. Peter’s, Norwich, 
1529). 


“ Passyd to hevyn from worldly pyl- 
gramage ’’ (Stepney, 1537). 
“Fynisht my liff . haue peyd the 


stipend of this lyff’’ (John Bird, ‘‘ Here in 
Acton Preest and Parson of the same, Fifty 
yere and three,’’ 1542), 

Such a phrase as ‘‘ To heuyn went ’’ has no 
doctrinal significance. That of 1510, for 
instance, is followed by the lines: 

For whos soul, of your cherite, 

Sey a Pater Noster and an Aue Marie. 

All the examples cited are from rhymed 
epitaphs. In prose epitaphs, ‘‘ deceased ”’ 
(pronounced ‘‘ decessid ’? for long, it would 
seem) and “‘obiit’’ were common, but the 
forms most usual were those that survive in 
general use to this day: ‘‘died ’’ and “ de- 
parted this life.’ Those in French were con- 
tent with ‘‘ morust,’’ those in Latin with 
“obiit.”’ One departure from the “‘ obiit ” 
I have noticed: at Romford, where ‘‘ migra- 
vid ad dominum”’ is applied to Nicholas 
Taleworth, who held a tenement at Havering 
by serjeanty, temp, Edward III. Almost up 
to within living memory ‘‘ obiit ’’ seems to 
have been preferred in the English epitaphs 
of those whose pride of birth, exulting in 
“born,’’ forbade an admission so humiliat- 
ing as ‘‘ died.” 

During the transitional period, with its 
growth of materialism, occur both prose and 
thymed epitaphs devoid of piety, as (in St. 
Botolph’s, Aldersgate, temp. Henry VIII) 
“ payd the general tribute of Nature, deuyded 
from the mundane vexations, by naturall 
death,’’ and (at Saffron Walden, 1544, for Sir 
Thomas Audley, sometime Lord Chancellor of 
England) : 

The stroke of death’s ineuitable dart, 

Hath now, alas, of life bereft the hart. 


For the rest, there is evident the continuity 


“Left this world, and passyd to heuen ”’ | 





of patterns in epigraphic usage throughout | 
the centuries, largely, I incline to suspect, by | 


the preservation of gravers’ manuscript books, 
to which variant forms were added from time 
to time, as they were communicated or 
observed. Even the rhymed appeal to 
bygoers is pre-Reformation in origin. 


The | 


writing-masters’ epitaphs, immortalising the | 


‘obiit ’’ class, are apart from the common 
tradition. 

The French tradition differs little from the 
English, though its depietised forms came 
later. As a rule, the departed is ‘‘ décédé ”’ 
or ‘‘mort.’’ Characteristic variants are: 

‘* Le monde et ses amis le perdirent le. . . 
(cimitiére de Montmartre, 1803). 

‘‘ Elle est sortie pour en chercher un 
meilleur [monde]’’ (ibid., 1807). 

“Elle est allée recevoir la récompense de 
sa résignation et de ses vertus’’ (Pére la 


Chaise, 1813), 


” 


Freperic Connett WHITE. 

13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 

ST. MALACHY AND THE POPES (clxxv. 
0 388).—The Irish monk, St. Malachi 
(1094-1148) in his remarkable prophecies has 
assigned to the present Pope the designation 
of Fides Intrepida, and certainly the attribu- 
tion of this device to Pius XI, who has fought 
a great fight for the Faith, in Spain, in 
Mexico, in Germany, would seem highly ap- 
propriate. 

According to St. Malachi Pius XI is to be 
succeeded by Pastor Angelicus, after whom 
are to come the last six Pontiffs with the fol- 
lowing devices : 

Pastor Nautaque, who will take the name 
of Paul VI; 

Flos Florum, who will be known as Cle- 
ment XV; 

De Medietate Lunae, who will bear the 
name of Pius XII; 

De Labore Solis, who will be known in the 
annals of the Church as Gregory XVIII; 

De Gloria Olivae, who will be the penulti- 
mate Vicar of Christ and the last to bear a 
name with a numeral (he will be known as 
Leo XIV); 

And finally Petrus Romanus, in whose 
reign the last persecution, the most terrible 
of all, will afflict the Church. 

Mr, Wurtrte will find full details concerning 
the prophecy of Saint Malachi in the follow- 
ing works: 

Joseph Maitre: ‘La Prophétie des Papes 
attribuée & Saint Malachie.’ Paris. 1902; 
Joseph Maitre, ‘Les Papes et la Papauté de 
1143 4 la fin du Monde,’ Paris, 1903; Elie 
Daniel: ‘ Serait-ce vraiment la fin des 
temps?’ Paris, 1932; Henry James Forman: 
‘The Story of Prophecy,’ London, Cassell, 
1936. 

All these authors maintain the authenticity 
of the prophecies, pointing out their remark- 
able fulfilment in many cases. On the other 
hand Adolf von Harnack (1851-1930), who is 
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considered to be the most able and the most 
stimulating of all German theological his- 
torians, has examined thoroughly the ques- 
tion of the authenticity of the prophecies in 
an article entitled Prophetia Malachiae de 
summis Pontificibus published in 1879 in 
Die Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte (Vol. 
ili.). According to Dr. Harnack the pro- 
phecies are a forgery of the French monk, 
Arnold Wion of Douai, who published them 
in 1590, although St. Malachi is supposed to 
have written them in 1139. Dr. Harnack 
asserts that the prophecies, if genuine, would 
have certainly been published previously to 
1590, and he emits the theory that the forgery 
was committed in order to facilitate the elec- 
tion to the Papacy of Cardinal Simoncelli of 
Orvieto. The rubric attributed to the Pope 
to be elected in 1590 was De antiquitate urbis, 
words which could be interpreted as fore- 
shadowing the election of Cardinal Simoncelli 
as the ancient name of Orvieto was Urbs 
Vetus. Simoncelli was, however, not elected, 
but Niccold Sfondrati, who took the name of 
Gregory XIV and only reigned one year. 

The theory that the prophecies were forged 
in order to support the candidature of Car- 
dinal Simoncelli has been maintained by sev- 
eral other writers, but in any case it cannot 
be denied that the rubrics attributed to the 
Pontiffs by St. Malachi have often proved to 
be strikingly appropriate. I will quote, for 
instance, the device Ursus Velox attributed to 
Clement XIV (Lorenzo Ganganelli), who wore 
the triple crown from 1769 to 1774, and whose 
coat-of-arms was a running bear; that of 
Ignis Ardens assigned to Pius X, whose fiery 
zeal for the Church made him such a stub- 
born opponent of modernism. To Leo XIII 
St. Malachi gave the device of Lwmen de 
coelo, and in the coat-of-arms of that Pontiff 
there is a shooting star. And curiously 
enough, the device assigned to Benedict XV 
(1914-1922) is Religio Depopulata. 

The best Latin text of the prophecies is that 
published in Mirbts ‘ Quellen zur Geschichte 
des Papsttums und des Rémischen Katho- 
lizismus,’ 4 Auflage 1924. 

See also Vita St. Malachiae in Migne’s 
‘ Patrologie.’ G. CaTALant. 

28, First Avenue, Hove, Sussex. 

LOUGH OF TADCASTER (clxxv. 388).— 

This is a very difficult query to answer 
properly. I give suggestions from the few 


| 





reference books I have, hoping that they may ,; 
be of use, though perhaps rather mixed up. 

As Clough, of Tadcaster, is stated to have | 
in the 


had ‘‘ considerable estate in land 


neighbourhood of Tadcaster about 1800-1810,’" 
it is reasonable to expect that a descendant 
of his may have occupied the same land, and 
be shown in the Parliamentary Blue Book of 
all owners of land, made in 1873 and pub- 
lished in 1875. Having given a great number 
of years to ferreting out somewhat similar 
conundrums, though, I think, never without 
knowing the Christian name of the person 
wanted, I start with all the landowners in 
Yorkshire in 1873. (I may as well say that 
if a second person is named, whom the impor- 
tant one has had to do with, I look him up 
also.) No person named Tottingham or 
Tottington appears in the Yorkshire list. The 
surname Clough appears as follows in the 
above Blue Book: In the East Riding there 
are only three of the name holding land : 

John Clough, York, 120 a, 1 r, 21 p.—Gross 
estimated rental, £199. 

T. Clough, Exors. of Howden, 3 a, — r, 
38 p.—£9 7s. 

William Clough, Clifton, 36 a, — r, 33 p.— 
£151 10s. 

From what follows in the North and West 
Riding, it looks as if William Clough had 
land in each of them, and J] think that the 
Christian name of the man concerned was 
William. In the North Riding, six Clough 
persons are given; no one has more than 16 
acres of land, and only one has a rental of 
over £45, viz., W. Clough ‘‘ and others of 
(Clifton) ’’ who had 16 acres, gross rental 
£312. 

In the West Riding there are thirty-five 
different Cloughs owning land. None of the 
holdings are more than 72 acres, except as 
below; and from the small areas given as 
examples and fair rental, they are likely to 
have been mills, 

Joseph Clough, Leeds, had 75 acres, and 
rental £162. 

Robert Woodworth Clough, Keighley, had 
148 a, 3 r, 33 p.—£194 12s. 

Thomas Clough, Steeton. 
but rental £283. 

William Clough, Keighley. Small acreage, 
but £523 14s. 

William Clough, Steeton, 220 a, 3 r, 9p 
—£566 14s. 

Wm. Clough, “ Tres. of,’’ Adel-cum-Eccup. 
72 a, 17 p—£191. However, a William 
Clough of Doncaster had 6 a, 1 r, 8 p—£17 8s. 
The above are given ‘‘ HE. and O.E.”’ I sug- 
gest below some things to be looked up. 

(1) All Poll Books and Lists of Voters in 
the County, from the earliest to after 1800. 
In the Guildhall Library, London, are @ 


Small acreage, 
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great number of the same, but up to 1926, the 
earliest for the County was 1807; East Riding 
1837, West Riding, 1835 and 1837. No Don- 
easter. There are several Poll Books and 
Lists of Voters at Hendon, formerly in the 
British Museum. Large County Libraries 
such as Leeds, are likely to have several. 

(2) Then search all Clough Wills and 
Administrations in the Northern Province 
from 1800 to 1858, and from thence at Somer- 
set House, 

(3) All County (York) Directories to about 
1870. The earliest of Yorkshire I know of 
is Pigot’s, 1828-9, though there may be 
earlier. There are, of course, dozens of other 
books which must be searched. The Society 
of Genealogists are likely to have the name 
in their Index list. I should have stated that 
the best libraries in Yorkshire are sure to 
have the oldest Directories of the County ; 
failing this the Newspaper Building at Hen- 
don should have the greatest number of local 
newspapers from which advertisements and 
local news can be obtained. The Directories 
of England, etc., are at the British Museum 
in the State Paper Room, new entrance, 
unless changed within last twelve months. A 
hurried search in the Index of the Supple- 
ment in the 3rd vol. of Burke’s ‘ Dictionary 
of the Landed Gentry, 1849,’ which publica- 
tion would be in all good libraries, shows 
certain Clough names, 

An Edward Taylor, of Kirkham Abbey, b. 
28 Jan., 1786, succeeded his father, Thomas 
Clough, b. Cayley Hall, Co. York, 9 Oct., 
1748, who died in 1839, and Edward 
changed his name under a will to Taylor. 

Lineage: Thomas Clough, of Otley, Co. 
York, m. 9 Oct., 1742, Sarah, fourth d. of 
Sir Henry Goodricke, Bart. of Ribston; his 
fifth child was the above Thomas Clough. 
There was a John Clough of Oxton House, 
Co. York, whose daughter Eliza m. Thomas 
Langford Brooke, of Mere, Co, Chester, in 
1817. See under this heading and the impor- 
tant and large family of Clough of Plas 
Clough, Co. Denbigh and Minydon, and Car- 
narvon, shown in Burke, as above, and in 
1906, and later in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry.’ 
There are two families. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Sarah, third daughter of Sir Henry Good- 
ricke, 4th Bart., of Ribston, Co. York, was 
born at Ribston on Mar. 29, 1715, and she was 
married on Oct. 9, 1742, to Thomas Clough, 
Esq., of Otley, Co, York. 

There were nine children of this marriage, 
viz. : 





(1) Henry, died in infancy in 1744, 

(2) Henry, born 23 July, 1745, died young. 

(3) William, born 30 Dec., 1746, died in 
Africa, 18 Aug., 1767. 

(4) Thomas, born 23 April, 1748, died 
9 Jan., 1838. 

(5) Francis, died in infancy in 1750. 

(6) Edward, born 5 May, 1753, died at 
Antigua, 9 Dec., 1777. 

(7) Mary, born 7 Oct., 1744, died at Ripon 
3 Mar., 1817. She was executrix to the will 
of Dame Mary Goodricke, 1792. 

(8) Sarah, born 13 June, 1750, died at 
Ripon 24 Feb., 1844, 

(9) Harriet, born 
Ripon 17 April, 1850. 

Thomas, Sarah and Harriet were legatees of 
Sir John Goodricke, 5th Bart. Thomas Clough 
married in 1785 Susanna, daughter of John 
Tyler Esq, by whom he had a son, Edward 
Clough of Kirkham Abbey, born January 28th 
1786, who assumed the additional surname of 
Taylor, in compliance with the will of his 
Grand-uncle Rev. Henry Goodricke, of Sutton 
on the Forest, and whose son is the present 


5 Feb., 1752, died at 


Edward Clough-Taylor, of Firby, Kirkham 
Abbey, co. York, Esquire. 
I have extracted the above particulars 


from the ‘ History of the Goodricke Family ’ 
(edited by Charles Arthur Goodricke, and 
printed for him in 1885), but a pedigree of 
the family of Clough of Thorp Hall appears 
on p. 225 of Ducatus Leodiensis by 
Ralph Thoresby (1715). The last-mentioned 
authority states that Major Clough, Esq., 
‘having no issue, sold the Estate to Sir 
Arth. Ingram, sen, Kt., who. . . demolished 
the greatest part of the old Hall...” 

The pedigrees of the families of Pease of 
Hesslewood, York, and Birkbeck of Sheffield 
and Castleford are noted in Bridger’s ‘ Index 
to Printed Pedigrees’ as being recorded in 
Burke’s ‘ Genealogical and Heraldic Diction- 
ary of the Landed Gentry ’ (3rd ed., 1860, 
or 4th ed., 1863), and Dugdale’s ‘ Visitation 
of the County of York’ (Surtees Soc., vol. 
xxxvi., 1859) respectively. 

Francis W. STEER. 


Your enquirer 8. S. would find his path 
made easy by consulting Dr. G. W. Mar- 
shall’s ‘ Genealogist’s Guide,’ which indexes 
eight different works containing pedigree 
matter concerning the Clough families. 


Wm. Jaccarp. 
MOKING IN CHURCHES (clxxv. 280, 


319, 336, 355).—Count Corti (‘ A His- 
tory of Smoking,’ 1931, p. 106), states that in 
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the sixteenth century the Spanish clergy in 
Mexico were horrified to see the Indians 
smoking in the Christian churches, which 
they were compelled to attend, just as they 
had been accustomed to do in their own 
temples where smoking was regarded as part 
of the ritual. According to the same writer 
a Mexican Council issued an order in 1575 
forbidding the use of tobacco in the churches 
throughout the whole of Spanish America. 
Reference may also be made to smoking in 
English cathedrals by the sectarians during 
the Civil War (see Fairholt’s ‘ Tobacco: Its 
History and Associations,’ 1859, p. 113). 


J. D. Roizeston, F.s.A. 


LIZABETH COOK, WIFE OF CAPTAIN 
COOK (clxxv. 368).—Elizabeth Cook died 
en 13 May, 1835, aged ninety-three. On the 
same day of the month in 1935, a commemora- 
tive service, which I attended, was arranged 
by the British Empire Society and held in 
Great St. Andrew’s Church, Cambridge, where 
she was buried near two of her sons. The 
church was rebuilt and enlarged a few years 
after Mrs, Cook’s death, and the new build- 
ing was consecrated in 1843, but the large 
mural monument to the memory of Captain 
Cook, his three sons (three other children died 
in infancy) and his wife, still stands in the 
chancel. 

An illustration of the monument was pub- 
lished in the Cambridge Daily News (13 May, 
1935). 

F RAINE. 


OTANICAL LATIN (clxxv. 348, 391). — 
The explanation, no doubt, is that Lirio- 
dendron species (fem.) Tulipifera is the 
full form, of which that quoted by your cor- 
respondent is the contracted one. A number 
of like cases occur in the British Flora. 


D. R, Cousin. 


HE ASHMOLEAN HEAD OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL (clxxv. 218, 283). — On 
reading Dr, Cock’s criticism of my Note at 
the first reference, I would point out that I 
refrained from any controversy about the 
heads, and am well aware of the claims made 
for the Wilkinson head in ‘ The Portraiture 
of Cromwell.’ Dr. Cock may accept those 
claims as proved, but that does not resolve 
the controversy. The pedigree of the Ash- 
molean head is certainly more authentic than 
that of the Wilkinson head, so far as any con- 
nection with Westminster Hall is concerned, 
and the fact that the skull cannot be Oliver’s 
does not invalidate the tradition that it was 


GEORGE De 





| 


exposed as Cromwell’s head. There is no pos. 
sible warrant for Dr. Cock’s ascription of 
it to Ireton. 

F. J. VARLEY. 


PLACE-NAME ICKLES (clxxv. 387),— 
Mr, Brapsury asks about Ickles and 
the Roman Eccles (Yorks and Derby). Ickles 
in Derbyshire may have reference to lime- 
stone stalactites, found in caves. But Mr. 
BRADBURY was wont, years ago, to visit 
Venta Icenorum, which adjoined the Roman 
camp of Caistor, and was 15 miles N.W. of 
Beata Ecclesia, now called Beccles. The 
Iceni were a prehistoric tribe who used iron 
weapons, and, in East Anglia and Bucking- 
hamshire, Ick, in a place-name, is thought 
to indicate association with the Iceni, e.g., 
Ickburgh, Icklingham, Ickworth. Besides, 
Icknield Street ran through Derby and Lich- 
field, and it was on the Watling Street, near 
Chester, that Boudicca, Queen of the Iceni, 
fought her last battle with the Romans dur- 
ing the reign of Nero. M. 


This name forms part of three other place- 
names in three different counties. | Whether 
all can be traced back to Roman occupation 
is a matter for search in the various county 
histories and manuals of archaeology: Ickle- 
ford, near Hitchin, Hertfordshire; Ickle- 
sham, near Winchelsea, Sussex; Ickleton, 
near Great Chesterford, Essex, and five miles 
west from Linton, Cambs, 

This latter village of Ickleton is certainly 
Roman, for Roman coins, relics, and remains 
of a Roman villa have been unearthed there. 
It stands significantly, too, on the famous 
straight Roman road called Icknield Street. 

The syllable ‘‘ Ick-’’ or ‘‘ Ack-’’ signifies 
(according to C. L. Ewen’s ‘ History of 
Names ’) a place. Wa. Jaccarp. 


RMS FOR IDENTIFICATION (clxxv. 
4 =388).—According to Burke and Pap- 
worth, these are the arms of Harrison of 
Atcliff, Co. Lancaster, and of Elkington, 
Northants; granted in 1616. 


H. J. B. CLements. 


“MHURROW ” FOR FURROW (elxxv. 
315, 375).—‘‘ Thinger ” for ‘‘ finger’’; 
‘“fumb” for “Thumb”; I “ fink” for I 
‘think ’’; ‘‘frow it here’? for ‘‘ throw it 
here.”” A present Member of the House of 
Commons often says 1 ‘ fink’? instead of I 
‘‘think,’’ and converts other “‘ th’s’’ into 
ce f’s.’’ M. 
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PITAPHS ON ANIMALS (clxxiv. 464; 
elxxv. 12, 33, 82, 106, 159, 178, 265, 
339).—I append a copy of ‘the memorial to 
Fido, the greyhound, which was on the 
Temple of British Worthies in the gardens 
at Stowe. It is taken from George Bickham’s 
book, ‘ The Beauties of Stow.’ 


On the Backside of this 
following inscription : 
To the Memory 
of 
SIGNIOR FIDO 
an Italian of good Extraction; 
who came into England, 
not to bite us, like most of his Countrymen, 
but to gain an honest Livelihood. 
He hunted not after Fame, 
yet acquired it; 
regardless of the Praise of his Friends, 
but most sensible of their Love. 
Though he lived amongst the Great, 
he neither learnt, nor flattered any Vice. 
He was no Bigot. 
Tho’ he doubted of none of the 39 Articles. 
And, if to follow Nature, 
and to respect the Laws of Society, 
be Philosophy, 
he was a perfect Philosopher; 
a faithful Friend, 
an agreeable Companion, 
a loving Husband, 
distinguished by a numerous Offspring; 
all which he liv’d to see take good Courses. 
In his old Age he retir’d 
to the House of a Clergyman in the Country; 
where he finished his earthly Race, 
and died on Honour and an Example to the 
whole Species. 
Reader, 
this Stone is guiltless of Flattery : 
or he to whom it is inscrib’d 
was not a Man, 
but a 
Grey-Hound, 


W. H. QuaRrett. 


LK-LORE OF THE TORTOISE (clxxv. 

190, 228, 247, 320). — The fable on the 
origin of the tortoise’s shell quoted at the last 
reference from Topsell’s ‘ Historie of Ser- 
pents’ appears also in Lodovico Domenichi’s 
*Detti et Fatti di diversi Signori et Persone 
private, I quali communemente si chiamano 
Facetie, Motti, & Burle’ (Padoa, 1564, p. 
138). 


Building, is the 


Orro F. Baier. 
Czechslovakia. 


E SYMBOLS FOR FAITH, HOPE AND 
CHARITY (clxxv. 300, 355). — These 
cardinal virtues were symbolized in a different 
manner by Lorenzo the Magnificent, as de- 
scribed by Samuel Daniel in ‘The Worthy 
Tract of Paulus Jovius,’ 1585 (a translation 


Olomouc, 





of the Italian treatise on emblems by Paolo 
Giovio, first published at Rome in 1555), sig. 
C8: 

. . the Magnifico Lorenzo vsed one of 
them fi.e., one of “‘ the three Diamats which the 
great Cosimo did beare ”| with greate brauerie, 
inserting it betweene three feathers of three 
sundrie ‘colours, greene, white, and red: which 
betokened three vertues, Faith, Hope, and 
Charitie, appropriate to those three colours: 
Hope, greene: Faith, white: Charitie, red, with 
this worde, Semper, belowe it. Which 
Impresa hath bene vsed of all the successors 
of his house, yea, and of the Pope: who did 
beare it imbrodered on the vpper garments of 
the horsmen of his garde, vnder that of the 


yoke. 
KE, N. 


Such symbols, often of very large size, 
carved in wood and gilded, are frequently 
carried in religious processions on the Conti- 
nent. But they are not mentioned by “ S.S.”’ 
They are a Cross, an Anchor, and a Heart. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


EEDS FAMILIES (clxxv. 388).—Thomas 
Pease, of Darlington, married Susanna 
Benson, of Leeds, grand-daughter of Thomas 
Aldam of Warmsworth, near Doncaster, and 
had issue, William Pease of Leeds, who 
inherited through his mother the estate at 
Warmsworth, which, or the greater part of 
it, had been in the possession of the Aldam 
family from the time of Edward II, and 
assumed the name of Aldam. He died in 
1855. His wife was ‘Sarah, daughter of 
Joseph Jowett of Leeds. 


JaMEs SETON-ANDERSON. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘ROB ROY’ 
(clxxv. 387).—(2) ‘‘ Curate.’’—PREBEND- 
ARY LAWRENCE PHILLIPS will be interested 
and amused to hear that when I was a dea- 
con, in 1899, I contributed an article to a 
periodical called the Anglo-Catholic, in the 
heading of which I was described as ‘‘ Curate 
of S. Paul’s, Jarrow-on-Tyne.’’ The day the 
paper appeared, my rector ¢the Rev. C. R. J. 
Loxley) was waiting for me in the vestry, 
with a very red face, and ‘‘ begged to remind 
me’’ that he was the only ‘‘ curate of S. 
Paul’s,” and all the rest of us were 

** assistant-curates.”’ 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ER A SAGT MUSS AUCH B 
SAGEN ” (clxxv. 263, 320).—A nega- 
tive parallel in the U.S.A. is ‘‘ Don’t begin 
what you cannot finish !’’ 
T. O. M. 
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S?: VINES (clxxv. 350).—Possibly your 
enquirer seeks a famous old manor- 
house two miles from Basingstoke, Hants, 
known for centuries as ‘‘ The Vynes”’ (or 
““Vine’’), Built in the reign of King 
Henry VIII, it marks the site where the 
Romans were first successful in the culture 
of English grapes. The mansion was added 
to by Inigo Jones, the famous Tudor archi- 
tect, and was owned successively by the old 
English families of Sandys and Chute. An 
illustrated history of it is available. 


There is also Vines Cross in Sussex, near 
the village of Horeham Road. 
Wma. JacGarp. 


ACPIKE: McPIKE SURNAME (elxxv. 

60, 121, 231, 284).—I am grateful to Mr. 

W. W. Git for his further elucidation of 
this subject, at the last reference, 

Quite recently I came across another family 
of MacPike, residing in the north-western 
part of the United States. They use the 
spelling ‘‘ MacPike.’’ Their traditions refer 
clearly to a Scottish origin some generations 
ago. Bruce and Donald are among the 
Christian names used in the family now, 


E. F. MacPIrxe. 


\ EDICAL USE OF TREACLE AND 
BUTTERMILK (clxxv. 261, 302, 318).— 
Buttermilk (called ‘‘churnmilk’’ in Co. 


Durham, and “ kirnmilk ’’ in Co, Northum- 
berland) is still used in country districts in 
this part of England as a remedy for con- 
sumption, as is mutton suet (from round the 
kidneys) melted down and drunk as a warm 
liquid. 
J. W., 2. 
BUNHILL FIELDS (clxxv. 173, 210).—The 
following additions may be acceptable: 
‘Inscriptions upon the Tombs, Grave- 
stones, etc., in the Dissenters’ Burial-place, 
near Bunhill Fields ’—London, 1717, 8vo. 
In the Card Indexes of the Society of Genea- 
logists, London, is an Index of Burials in 
Bunhill Fields, 
J. W. Fawcert. 


OTHER-OF-PEARL IN HOUSE- 
FITTINGS, ETC, (clxxv. 351).—There 

is a beautiful little church symbolically de- 
corated with mother-of-pearl (St. Mary’s) at 
Great Warley, Essex. Train to Brentwood, 
*bus to Thatcher’s Arms and then a short 
walk. I believe this is twentieth-century or 


very late nineteenth. 
E. THornton (ook. 


——.. 


The Library. 


Records of the Worshipful Company of Car. 
penters, Vol. V. Warden’s Account Book 
1571-1591, Transcribed by the late Bower 
Marsh; edited by John Ainsworth, 
(London, Phillimore and Co., privately 
printed for the Company.) 2 

THIS fine, beautifully-printed volume, even 

apart from its contents, is a joy to look 
at and handle. It continues the history of 
the Carpenters through the most stirring 
years of Elizabeth’s reign. Disturbance and 
war have left clear trace in the Records. 

Nevertheless, the prosperity of the Worship- 

ful Company appears fairly solid. Receipts, 

we learn from the Introduction—a careful, 
| substantial essay—averaged yearly £133, as 
against expenditure averaging yearly £122. 

Old methods of keeping accounts are an inter- 

esting subject of study, and the editor notes 

| some developments in the Carpenters’ 
accounts for these, as compared with earlier, 
years. The most interesting is the attempt 
to classify the receipts entered under the 
ambiguous word “‘ fines,’’? combined also with 

a gradual discontinuance of the use of that 

word. 

These accounts exist in a double series of 
entries; one, the Small Series, being the 
entries upon which the Master and _ the 
Junior Warden prepared their statement for 
the auditors: the other, the Large Series, 
being a fair copy intended to serve as a per- 
manent record. The first thirty-six pages of 
this volume present the Small Series; there- 
after the transcript is of the Large Series, 
into which, however, are incorporated varia- 
tions and additions from the other. For the 
Small Series, so far as the matter is con- 
cerned, seems in every way, we are told, the 
better of the two. The changes made in the 
Large Series (as examples show) often con- 
sist in dropping detail which, at any rate 
to readers of our day, is the most valuable 
part of the entry. 

The surplus, shown in every year but three 
of the twenty, was deposited in the Black 
Chest of the Company. Over this the War- 
dens had no control, and what was done with 
the money only appears from entries show- 
ing such sums as had passed through the 
Warden’s hands: there is no possibility of 
making out a balance sheet. In 1572-73 there 
appears also a Black Box; this was used to 
collect voluntary contributions whether for 





| 





relief of distress or for ‘‘ recreations’; the 
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Wardens had control of this box, but were not 
required to give account of what was done 
with its contents, 

In the list of Receipts the entries under the 
heading ‘ Fines’ are naturally those which 
prove most rewarding to the student, particu- 
larly the fines for offences. Failing to put 
in an appearance at the Guildhall on 
Michaelmas Day (for the election of the Lord 
Mayor); opprobrious words spoken; refusing 
to be of the livery; ‘‘ entermedling ’’ with 
brickwork, or plastering or tyling; making 
work ‘‘ contrarie to order’’; coming to the 
Hall in one’s cloak, or coming ‘“‘ in a coate 
and a dublett very undecent at the mayors 
feaste’’; ‘“‘dysobedyence’’ (this cost the 
delinquent 10s.); wearing ‘‘a_ frysecote’’ 
with one’s livery gown and hood at the Guild- 
hall; permitting one’s wife to buy stuff at 
the Waterside contrary to order; ‘“ not 
doeing his work well,’ ‘‘ not doeing his work 
workmanlie’’; ‘‘ not beinge at thelleccon of 
the Knightes and burgeses for the parlya- 
ment ’’; arresting without licence; “‘ not 
being at powlls on Alhallond daie ’’ ;—these 
are some of the misdoings for which careless 
or ill-meaning carpenters had to pay up, as 
they also had to pay for licences ‘‘ to have 
forren carpenters to work for them.”’ 

On the side of the payments, the expenses 
incurred for the equipment of soldiers per- 
haps chiefly attract attention. Then the 
adornment and furnishing of the Hall offer 
many good details: painted glass; banner 
with the arms of the Company; a great 
chained Bible; green carpets; and much else. 
The garden seems to have received attention 
somewhat intermittent in so far as stocking 
it is concerned, but there are payments for 
roses, and ‘‘ rosemarie,’’ for ‘“‘ sage and other 
seting erbs’’ and ‘‘ ysopp settis’’; ‘‘ sweet 
Johns,’’ ‘‘Costmarie,’’ ‘‘Mawdelin,”’ ‘‘Prym- 
roses ’’ and ‘‘ margerom’’; honeysuckle and 
privet—not all of them for culinary purposes. 
The lists of good things bought for the fre- 
quent dinners might make a gourmet’s mouth 
water, and the record of the expenses for 
keeping the fabric of the Hall in repair is 
instructive. Some of the ‘“‘allmis”’ seem 
rather small compared with other outlay (the 
Company paid £15 6s. 8d. for that banner, 
with the arms painted on it and with three 
new streamers), but on a closer inspection of 
the regular wages’ bills and the payments to 
working people generally, the Company 
would not, we believe, come out as illiberal ; 
while the Black Box played a good part in 
the relief of the unfortunate. There is some- 





thing pleasant in contemplating the Car- 
penters’ Company, bearing their burden of 
the Spanish war and at the same time not 
only going sturdily about their ordinary 
business, but even planning improvements 
and additions to their Hall and its appur- 
tenances, 


Portrait of a Chef: the Life of Alexis Soyer. 
By Helen Morris. (Cambridge University 
Press. 10s. 6d. net). 

ALEXIS Soyer was born in 1809 and died 

in 1858. A Frenchman, he came in his 

youth to England, and first made his mark 
as the chef de cuisine of the Reform Club. 
His gifts were extraordinary, so that the 
superficial observer might be excused for re- 
gretting that their exercise was centred in 
the kitchen. He invented numberless dishes, 
and a great number of kitchen appliances. 
He organised to perfection the work of his 
underlings and taught them their trade with 
the thoroughness of a born teacher. Wherever 
he took a hand order and method developed ; 
and the orderliness, under his energy, became 
the groundwork of more and more inventions. 
His social gifts were remarkable; he was a 
good singer, an inexhaustible talker, a merry 
companion. Kecentricity in dress — less 
scorned in the early nineteenth century than 
it would be with us—gave him, as he believed 
and wished, distinction. 

With all this-he was romantic. He suc- 
ceeded in winning the heart and also the hand 
of an artist, a woman whom her friends would 
have wished to see look higher, but whom he 
seems to have made happy. He lost her soon, 
and mourned her, spending the rest of his life 
surrounded by her pictures. We owe to her a 
portrait of him which gives a good idea of 
his whimsical charm. He made several good 
friends in the literary world, and the world 
of fashion looked on him with kindness. The 
famous chef of the Reform Club was a public 
figure who had his letters printed in The 
Times and was made familiar to the whole 
of England by Punch. 

All this was not half oft him. He fed the 
rich with the skill of an artist and, on occa- 
sion, with fantastic extravagance of which 
Mrs. Morris gives much amusing illustration, 
But he was equally interested in the feeding 
of the poor, in making the most of cheap and 
ordinary materials: He organised and ran 
soup-kitchens in many parts of London, and 
wrote cookery books which sold by the tens of 
thousands, edition after edition, for the poor 
as well as the well-to-do, 

Two periods of Soyer’s life stand out be- 
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yond the rest. The first, the summer of the | 
Great Exhibition, when, at Gore House, near | 
by the gigantic show, he established an im- 
mense restaurant. Amid decorations truly 
surprising, the public were served with meals, 
plain or luxurious, as might be desired, 
mostly of recognized excellence. This Gastro- 
nomic Symposium, as it was called, was a fin- 
ancial failure; it is further somewhat regret- 
table as a signal manifestation of one of 
Soyer’s infirmities, his bad taste. Neverthe- 
less—and this would console Soyer for worse 
troubles—while it existed multitudes of 
people were fed and entertained enjoyably, 
and the fame of the inventor and director was 
increased. 

The other outstanding period of Soyer’s life 
was that of his service in the Crimea. What 
Florence Nightingale was to the hospitals and 
the wounded that was Soyer to the feeding 
of the troops. Here his genius for invention, 
organisation, instruction, for’ making the 
fullest possible use of material, and solving 
problems by simple common sense, had un- 
limited scope and received grateful recogni- 
tion. The mismanagement he had _ to 
encounter was in its kind as gross, and is as 
astonishing to read of, as that with which 
Florence Nightingale struggled. These two 
benefactors of the soldier were on terms of 
the greatest mutual friendliness and esteem. 

Mrs, Morris’s style is conformable to the 
latest fashion in biography, approaching the 
style of the novelist. Incidents abound; re- 
corded utterances of Soyer’s are faithfully 
given; scenes vivaciously described. The 
man’s warmth of heart, integrity and gener- 
osity have good justice done to them. The 
only place where we think the method fails 
is in the account of his Crimean activities, 
which are important enough to have been 
dealt with more gravely, drily and systematic- 
ally. In general, also, we wished that dates 
had throughout been more frequently intro- 
duced, 

Soyer contracted in the Crimea a severe ill- 
ness, of which he was not to be persuaded to 
take sufficient heed, and though he lived to re- 
turn and work for a year or so in England, he 
never regained his health. Dying in early 
middle age, he may be said to have sacrificed 
his life to the welfare of the troops. Here is, 
we believe, his first biography. His memory, 
somewhat faded now-a-days, deserves to be 





kept green, for he was a great man in his 


kind. This pleasant book, then, performs 4 
real service. A number of interesting i 
trations have been brought together in it, 


BookKsELLER’s CATALOGUE, ’ 
Catalogue No. 633 of Messrs. Franq 
Epwarps’ series describes a collection ¢ 
1,090 items, books concerned with Anthrop 
logy, Folklore, Archaeology and kindred sw 
ject. The most important is a complete 
(264 vols. roy. 8vo.) of the Rolls Series, ¢ 
Rerum Britannicarum Medii Aevi Scriptore! 
Since many volumes of this series are z 
unprocurable, and complete sets are rare, 


ino 


is worth noting; it is priced £350. We mens 


tion a few out of the many good things lisi 
here which were published before 1850. Th 
water-colour drawings and sketches mag 
between 1815 and 1818 by Louis Choris @ 
Kotzebue’s Voyage to the South Sea 
Behring’s Strait, and Choris’s ‘ Voy 
pittoresque autour du Monde’ are 
in the list: the former 
contains much unpublished work; 
latter is offered for £35. A notewo 
set of plates is J. O, Lewis’s ‘ Abor 
ginal Portfolio: A Collection of Portrai 
of the Most Celebrated Chiefs of the No 
American Indians’ (Philadelphia: 1835-6; 
£50) ; and with what we may mention a cop 
of McKenney and Hall’s ‘ History of 
Indian Tribes of North America’ (Phil@ 
delphia: 1837-44: £35). A tempting worki 
Mouradja d’Ohsson’s ‘ Tableau Général @ 
Empire Othoman,’ 3 vols. large folio pub 
lished in Paris 1787-1820 (£32). A work @ 
especial interest (offered for £5), is tf 
Report, issued in 1789, of the Lords of th 
Committee of Council appointed to enquil 
into the Slave Trade. The books on Englan 
include Morant’s ‘ Essex’ (1768: £14) 
Dugdale’s ‘ Warwickshire’ in the first 
tion (1656: £9). Two other seventeenth 
century books are Thomas Heywood’s ‘Li 
of Merlin’ in the first edition (1641: 
and M. de la Loubére’s ‘Du Royaume 
Siam’ (1693: £2 5s.). We must find room# 
mention ‘ The Oriental Repertory,’ by Al 
ander Dalrymple, hydrographer to 
Admiralty, published at the charge of # 
E.I, Co, (1808: 26). 


Notices To’ CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state’ that we do not 
take to return communications which, for 
reason, we do not print. 
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